MEDIEVAL   MEDICINE
merely loosened by the digger, and then attached to a dog,
which completed the process of uprooting, and then fell down
dead. Explicit directions to be followed by the mandrake-
gatherer are given in the Herbarium of Apuleius (fifth century A.D.)
who writes, " When thou seest its hands and its feet, then tie
thou it up. Take the other end, and tie it to a dog's neck, so that
the hound be hungry ; next cast meat before him, so that he may
not reach it, except he jerk up the wort with him.5' x Mediaeval
illustrations often represent the dog tethered to the mandrake
root (Plate xxvi).
Thus do we find in Theodoric of Bologna a pioneer, not only
of antisepsis, but also of anaesthesia, the two great adjuncts to
surgery which did not meet with general acceptance until six
centuries later.
Another great teacher at Bologna was WILLIAM OF SALIGET
(Gugliemo Saliceti, 1210-77). William aimed at the reunion of
medicine and surgery, and he contributed to both. He noted the
association of dropsy with nephritis, and treated it by copious
draughts of oxymel and barley water. Unlike the Arabs, he pre-
ferred the knife to the cautery. He distinguished between
venous and arterial haemorrhage, and he emphasized the im-
portance of a knowledge of anatomy, thus anticipating a much-
needed reform.2 In his sound words to physicians, he advised
them to be " reflective, quiet, and with downcast countenance,
giving an impression of wisdom," and he said that there should be
little conversation with the patients5 friends and relatives.
William of Salicet had two distinguished pupils, Henry de
Mondeville and Lanfranc of Milan.
HENRI DE MONDEVILLE (1260-1320) was an advanced surgeon
who, like his master, indicated the need for anatomical know-
ledge.3 He advised the dry treatment of wounds, but he hesitated
to adopt new operations because, to quote his own words, " it is
dangerous for a surgeon, who is not of repute, to operate in any
way different to that method in common use."
By this time the Church was losing its hold upon medicine.
Some of the monks, finding that supernatural cures were some-
times unavailing, practised medicine for the; sake of gain, and
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